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into the shape of a tomb. Some, after the bod^ has been
deposited in the grave, place wood obliquely over it, one
end resting on the east edge of the grave, the other at the
bottom of the west side; on them they put mats, &rc. to
prevent the earth from falling on the body, and putting
earth over it form, it into a tomb. Some, to prevent the
pressure of the earth upon the corpse, form what they call
a bug-lee (or hollow, lit. arm-pit) grave, which consists in
p, sort of a cave or hollow of the length of the body, made
on the east side on a level with the bottom of the grave, into
which they deposit the remains, and placing mats or wood
at the mouth of it, fill the grave up with earth.
Some among the opulent, during their lives, select a suit-
able spot somewhere or other, and have a grave dug lined
with brick and mortar;   others have a moqbirra  (mauso-
leum) built over it, or merely a square wall all round it,
and fill., the grave up with sand or some kind of grain, ge-
nerally wheat or paddy.    In the latter case, they annually <
distribute the old grain in charity and supply its place with
new.-   When the owner dies they bury him in it, and form:
a tawee& with square stones  over it.    Poor people, who*
cannot afford the above materials, throw the earth on the
body and smooth it over with clay.    The object of placing
wood, &G- over the corpse, is to prevent the pressure of the
earth upon it ; and great men have established this custom,
tc* prevent the friends of the deceased from fancying, which
they are apt to do, that the pressure of the earth was un-
comfortable to the body.
In Hindoostan they make the tombs of earth, broad at
one end and narrow at the other, in the shape of a cow's
tail or the back of a fish ; and pour water on it with a budhwa
la three longitudinal lines, so that it leaves an impression
something in this form: